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\ CONSOLIDATION OF THE gone - = ~~. 100 op ey = pee =| 
ee. if , | good quality, though not very abundant,an 
yASSACHIL SETTS PLOUGHMAN. |acresin meadow. Mr. H.’s cows are supposed 
to consume about 2 1-4 tons of hay each per 
peas @ year, as they are fed in stormy weather in sum- 
YANKEE FARMER. mer, and have a full supply iS deme Mr. H. 
42,00 in advance—if payment is delayed has not fed six bushels of grain to his cows. 
iths $2,50 will be charged. | The whey of the dairy he feeds to 20 of his cows, 
,ot diseontineed without a personalor | and bas no doubt that these have yielded full 
m the subscriber or postmaster, and 800 Ibs. each in that season. His cows have 
a | access to salt at all times ; have been carefully 
A respondense should be addressed to the selected, are regularly milked, and attended to 
n in every respect. 
Mr. Alonzo L. Fisk, of Litchfield, Her- 
sis Ageut through New England. | kimer county, has made during the season pre- 
| vious to the 17th of September, an average of 
| 592 lbs of cheese per cow, and estimates the 
| quantity for the season at 700 lbs. The aver- 
| age for the last three years from 25 cows, is 590 
|lbs. Mr. Fish also feeds the whey to his cows, 
The Dairy | and about the first of August, feeds cornstalks, 
7° | raised broadcast to keep up the flow of milk. 
«\!| be of no service to lay down rules for the In winter, his cows, in milk receive daily, four 
quarts of shorts or a peck of roots, in addition to 
| their allowance of hay. The average money 
product of his cows for the last three years, has 
good milkers; the milk must have | heen $41 40 a head, per year. 
soms and clean pans; the cream for but- | 3. Mr. Elisha Baker, of Bridgewater, Onei- 
,s' be ofa proper temperatare (about 65° ) at _ yn. ype in om i gg By — . 
‘ . _ | April and the Ist of December, 10, s. 0 
5 one Se aoa and 1,000 Ibs. of butter, making the av- 
| erage of 500 Ibe. of cheese and 50 Ibs. butter 
‘from each cow. In addition tohay and grass, 
his cows are fed with two quarts of oat-meal 
mm sense and discretion can make good but- | mixed with whey from the dairy. 
The foregoing are large yields—tmuch larger 
|than the average ones either in England or 
this country—bue still they go to prove what 
‘The cream becomes foamy | can be dune where care is taken in the selection 
: will be delayed in bringing batter. Let it | and management of the cows, and as what has 
sntly for some minutes and there will | been done by some, may be done by others, so 
, | should no one, who may enter into the business, 
| be content until he has reached the maximum 
some large dairies it is common to make but- | product, for without attaining that point the vie- 
July, thea to make cheese through July and tory will remain unachieved.”’ 
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L\GRICULTURE, 


it of dairies unless very particular atter- 


{in detail, The cows must have good 


hnarning 
seperated from the battermilk unless you 
t should be eaten in three days. 
+no mystery in batter making; any one 
ving proper attention. A very common 
charning is to agitate the cream too violent- 
nimenc ing 
j 


ved ge 
atl 


e danger of its foaming. 


, whee milk cannot be kept so long as you 





wish for the cream to rise, Then commence 


ROOTS FOR CATTLE, &e. 


Carrots and parsnips are probably the richest 
roots we grow for stock. 


g butter again ull winter, 
interior, at a great instance from market, 
| more profitable to make cheese than In some places they are 

easily cultivated, and they cost less per bushel than 

potatoes. But on other grounds potatoes may be 


grown to more advantage. 


« the butter cannot be sold fresh, and as 
, packed in common form, bears a low 
But us 
uld prefer cheese making through the 


cheese has been sold for two years 

Tarnips are less nutritive than any of the roots 
commonly grown, yet as they are often grown with 
less labor than the more valuable kinds, we may 
be well paid for oar labor in growing them. 


son to making and packing butter in the 
iy. You 


ids of cheese as batter, 


in make more than twice as 
from the same 
wese has brought more than half the Turnips may be sown after it is known that other 


seeds have fuiled to vegetate; and it is never advi- 





uller ; 

Yetto make the most of a dairy you should sable to sow the yellow kinds till the latter part of 
ure the very best kinds of cheese as well | June, for if sown early they are often found to grow 

hollow. 
Round tarnip seed may be sown as late as the 
Remember if you skim the milk } 20th of this month; and in wet seasons good har- 
cheese your cheese will be light of | vests have been obtained with still later seeding. 
Good new milk will make heavy cheese. | When it is sown among corn or in open beds the 
Remember that the nicest kinds of premiam | weather needs te be watched; sow just before a rain 
ve more than once been sold in Boston for 


! where you are known you will com- | 
| 
y handsome prices for your butter and | 


| 


and the drops willbury the seed deep enough in 
If no 
rain follows the sowing, a hand rake may be used 


{ forty cents per pound by the firkin; the | case the ground has been recently stirred. 


y aacvon 





A dairyman may now be well 
or bes batter if he will make it so well that it | to give a slight covering; but we never succeed so 
e kept sweet. well as when rain follows immediately. 
ln order to this the most essential point is to rid Corn planted or sown for cutting up green makes 
entirely of the buttermilk. Though | rich food for milch cows, and small patches of it are 
vs may be excellent, your pastares sweet, found convenient to keep, up their milk throagh 
rdairy pans above suspicion, and your cellar | August till it is tame for the asaal fall feed in mow- 
Luiry, if you have suffered any quantity of | ing grounds| &c. But we think few can afford 
remain in the butter it will be rancid | t raise large fields of corn to be cut ap green for 

for the table in a very short time. cattle. We generally gain more by letting fields 


bor of separating entirely the milk from | stand till the grain is filled. We then have the 


| 


r is often great, and two or three workings grain and the stover with it. 


ssary to complete the business, A brake, | a ; ’ 
se that of a buker to work his bread, saves POISONED CATTLE. 
y maid mach labor. | Weare informed by people from Quincy that 


is a prejudice in many dairies against cattle have frequently died in some of their pastures 

ching new batter in cold water; whence this | in consequence of eating something poisonous. 

swe are totally ata loss to determine. It is | Daniel GreenteafJEsq., owns a pasture there in 

sophical to suppose that water can mingle | which a namber of cows have died within a few 
ed butter or communicate any thing to | Years. 

The Quincy Avrora of the 26th inst. publishes 


the following statement. 


lhe object of washing it with water is 
ite the separation of the milk from the bat- 
\fter dashing in water repeatedly if any li- 


“DISEASED GRASS. 
ft im the butter it will be water rather than ‘Some tufts of grass, from the farm of Daniel 
his water becomes brine, and a brine that | Greenleaf, Esq., were brought to our office a few 
*q ug! 
stprove less injurious than a brine of milk. days since, each head or spike containing two or 


three black excrescenses, which we were request- 
ed to examine. ‘These little excrescences appear- 
ed, at the first glance, like so many dark colored 
blossoms; bat on closer inspection, and particalar- 
ly after examining them through a magnifying leas, 
we found them to be parasitical products, entirely 


e way be kept sweet for years, bat milk 





wt our tallow and our hogs lard by | 


i water 


, and without fear that a particle of 





water will mingle with the oily matter. And it | foreign from the natural developements of the grass. 
ted that we keep both tallow and lard They occupy the places of the gerims or seeds on the 
heads of the grass-stalks, not more than two or three 
g ime without a particle of salt to preserve of them on any one head. Externally, they are little 
sweetness. Is it not beeause by scalding we | balls of a black fungous matter, bet withia each isa 
we . Sond ' a] | solid nucleus with a white interior. All the specimens 
prtereng aut gn matter and leave |b nded to us are on the same species of grass—a 
fat or oil by itself? | short, straight, wiry grass, free from joints or knots. 
sed h th | Whether other varieties of grass growing in the same 
We are not to rest satisfied with theory OF | Vi inity are similarly aflected, we have not as yet as- 
gy in cases where we can have experi- | certained. These tufts were gathered under a lorge 
‘ oe ’ tree, growing on upland, towards the eastern extremi- 
Stubborn facts are the farmer's best | ty of Mr. Greenleaf’s farm, near Mount Wollastoa, 
and it is to these we appeal in favor of the and we are informed by Mr. Flint who brought them 
of washing ‘batter in cold water as soon ae | & our office, that he noticed the same appearances on 
a about half the grass which was growing under that 

woperly gathered in the charn. First turn oF | poe, 


¥ out From the examination we have thus far been able to 
make, we think there can scarce be a doubt that these 


black exerescences are grains of what is termed 


sll the free buttermilk; then dash in a 
of pure water to a dozen pounds of butter 





arn again for a minute. Now draw this| ERGOT. We have never before seen any grains of 
d water out vnd pat in fresh water as before, | Ergot so small ae these, but their size is in — 
your water ceases to be tinged with milk, to the grass on which they are found. They ‘ 


Ergot i every particular, so far as we have discover- 
Assuming, then, for the 


' 


a may be sare you will have bat very little | ed as yet, even in taste. 


rmilk left in the mass of batter. | present, that it is Ergot, is there not a strong proba- 

{ bility that this has been the cause of that mortality 

* is the easiest mode that we have ever tried, | which has prevailed among the cattle oe pana 
t is the sure ' | several seasons past! We hope the fullest possi 

nevarest. We know that goed beter! investigation will be made respecting the matter. It 

made without washing. We have tried it, | certainly appears to us to be worthy of serious and care- 


ful attention. The poisonous nature of Ergot is fully 
settled.”” 
Ergot isa name given by botanists to what is 
| commonly known farmers by the phrase ‘‘spaired 
atter thus cleansed hes been kept a year rye."” It is known to be poisonous whea eaten in 
. ' cle of : | mach quantity, yet farmers seldom think much of 
va particle of salt. In our own dairy we : 
it a year perfectly sweet with less than | the long black kernels that they find among their 
| rye intended for bread. We have never known 
| ergot to grow on the stems of grass. 
aimee Colbeater We have recently seen a recommendation to 
hemeat \ ey" DU aliens + - | keep geese in pastures with cows, since **what is 
' = - —— Crease show the amount | J soce for the goose"’ may be poisonous for catile. 
i 7 e a i ia rs made from “ lot If any of our readers have experienced any advan- 
eS COWs-——such Cows as any farmer may ave | n enres they will 
will be at the trouble of exercising his facal- ~_— om keeping ah een yer ae 
| oblige us by making known the fact, or any other 


selecting or in raising them. The introduc- | - ae aaa ot Be 
ction is from the Southern Planter. Gaer reetng 2. SAG 


ttended with more risk and more labor. | 
irn that in Scotland and in the Netherlands, | 
e best of butter is made, the practice of 


g is common, and some of our readers know 


Dave kept 
e of salt to the pound. 
DAIRY PROFITS. 
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Vat of New England, and New York, none 


' and IN Proritasie Taees.—Onr neighbor, Mr.Isaac 
Uid thirteen States’’—God bless them 


in be said to pay much, if any, attention to Stevens, has sold cherries enoagh within a few days 
se, as a branch of their system of husban- | fm three young trees to bring him twenty-one 
snd yet, in most of them, according to the | dollars. It is not more than three days labor to 
addaced by Mr. Comstock, cheese waking | pick these cherries, and the trees bear every year 


cls 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISEASED COWS.—BONE-MEAL. 


Mr. Eprror,—I have delayed writing until 
the present time, hoping to hear again from our 
friend in Franklin Co., respecting diseased cat- 
tle. T like his philosophy ; he styles himself a 
young . These are the very men we 
want, the man that looks for himself, such men 
generally present facts that are worth what they 
cost; but, as he has not made his appearance 
in your columns of late, I will present for your 
consideration the result of my own experience, 
leaving all Chemical and Philosophical demon- 
strations, for older, and more learned heads than 
mine. 

The last spring, I went to one of the farms 
that has suffered most from the disease referred 
to in your paper, of May 10, and purchased 
two young, four years old cows, that, in all 
probability, would have died before this time, if 
'they had not been removed from that farm. I 

knew that one of them was a remarkably fine 
| animal when she was purchased from a drove 
attwo years old. The other 1 considered 166 
much reduced, to be of much value for any 
thing, but curiosity induced me to give a few 
\ dollars for her; she could not get up without 
| help, and could not straighten herself atter she 
} was up, and stood with her forward legs in the 
same position, that an old stage horse does, that 
has his knees badly sprung ; every joint was 
stiffened, and her hoofs had grow: long and ill- 
shaped, until she walked on the ball, or back 
part of the hind feet. 
I had her driven to the blacksmith, and had 
her feet pared down to proper shape ; and, after 
altering the position of the foot, it was for three 
or four days with great difficulty that she could 
walk atall. She was fed every other day, 
with bone meal, mixed with shorts, in small 
quantities, for about ten days, until she refused 
to eat it. She improved remarkably fast during 
the time I kept her, which was about three 
weeks ; then went to the aforesaid farm, where 
she is fed about twice a week, in common with 
two other diseased cows, with bone meal, 
sprinkled on mown grass. That has hada very 
desirable effect up to the present time. They 
are now, in healthy condition and gradually im- 
proving in flesh and milk. 
Soon after, we commenced giving the bone 
meal, the cow’s hoofs and dew clans changed 
from a dead, to a healthy state, and at the top 
part, or near the hair, looked fresh, like a calves 
feet, when about three days old. C. G. B. 
Danvers Plains, June 20th, 1845. 


jp We had some doubt whether the writer of 
the above intended that his signature should go 
with it, and we ase the initials only. 

We have recently had a ber of stat t 
made tous proving the good effect of hone meal 
given to diseased milch cows. Our readers may 
recollect what we have already published relating 
to the theory that cows often suffer in consequence 
of furnishing more milk than the system will bear. 
That as milk is the article provided by natare to 
make bone in young animals, no article being quite 
equa! to it, a cow may give so much as to injure 
her own system. She may rob her own bones to 
supply bone in other animals. 

This theory has suggested the plan of giving bone 
meal to restore the system. We should like to 
hear more on this subject from our Daavers corres- 
pondent, or from any who may have facts re'ating 
to it. 

In support of the theory it may be truly said that 
cows which give large quantities of milk are more 
more subject to disease than others are ,—partica- 
larly to what is called the garget. [Editor. 


PEACH TREE DEPREDATORS. 


Mr. Evrror,—A communication appeared in 
the Ploughman, last autumn, from A. C. of 
Sherburne, I think, calling attention to a new 
regiment of depredators of the Peach tree. 
I do not know but he took two or three as 
risoners, and sent them to your office for trial. 
P think you spoke of obtaining the opinion of 
Prof. Harris, probably wishing for a full bench 
in this new and difficult case. 
I do not recollect seeing any report on the 
subject; but as there are indications of their 
being about to commence a new campaign | felt 
desirous to know, if possible, the best way in 
which they can be met and repalsed. 
I have already seen two trees of which they 
have taken possession. They appear to enter 
on the side of the limb, and on reaching the 
pith ascend, causing the part above to droop, 
and probably in most cases to die. 
Not having one at hand, I cannot, perhaps, 
describe them correctly ; but this is unnecessa- 
ry, as they have already been inspected, proba- 
bly; suffice it to say, they are from half an 
inch, to an inch perhaps, in length, handsomely 
dressed in striped uniform, having a broad dark 
belt about the middle, and a brazen colored hel- 
met. E. 
Framingham, June 16, 1845. 














fc We have no recollection of the 

tion referred to from Sherburne. The common 
peach tree worm with ‘‘a brazen colored hemlet,”’ 
sometimes enters the body of the tree where the 
limbs branch off. 

To guard against the depredations of the peach 
worm we recommend placing ashes about the roots 
to deter the mother fly from depositing her eggs, or 
to prevent their hatching. Coal dust, lime, and 
probably many other articles may have a tendency 
to keep off the fly. (Editor. 








CARROTS. 

The following is copied from the records of 
the meetings of the N. Y. Earmer’s Club. 
‘* William Mae Kinster, of Middletown, Con- 
necticut.—A written communication from him 
on the subject of soiling cattle was read. He 
asserts that carrots are fully equivalent, bushel 
for bushel, to oats for feeding horses in winter ; 
that there is no difference in the working ability 
of a horse fed on carrots or oats. 
‘The Chairman. A bushel of carrots well 
cut up by a power root cutter, is as good as a 
bushel of oats for a working horse. I have tried 
the experiment fully and satisfactorily: Ihave 
fed twelve quarts of sliced carrots instead of 
twelve quarts of oats to a horse, the whole win- 
ter, and found no difference in the results.—l 
gave hay with the carrots as we do with the 
oats. The carrots coet about ten cents a bush- 
el and the oats nearly thirty cents a bushel. 

**Dr. Underhill.—The general average price 
of oats is about thirty-five cents a bushel. 

‘The Chairman.—Carrots are beneficial to 


bushels of carrots on three-eights of one acre. 
manured with decom 
subsoiled the hill. 


horses that have the heaves. Others have prac- 
ticed as | have with like satisfactory resalts.— 
Ihave raised three hundred and twenty-five 


t and ashes. I 
white carrot is good— 


is a complete trying. So that the water be en. 
Urely evaporated. e have kept lard three 
Years without a particle of salt being used for 
its preservation, and in that period of time the 
lard was as sweet as when first tried. 

“Dr. Underhill.--The only diffiealty about 
salt is the imparities which are combined with 
it—and which can be readily separated from it. 
** Mr.j] Wakeman called for the reading of the 
directions for curing pork and beek, contained 
in the new work, the Emigrant’s Hand Book, 
They were read from page 324. These direc- 
tions are of unquestionable value, and ought to 
be universally known by our countrymen. 

‘* Professor Mapes.—As to the purification of 
salt, that may be readily affected by re-crystal- 
ization. Salt can thus be rendered perfectly 
pure, and the crystals will acquire size in pro- 
portion to the slowness of cooling, the largest 
erystal being the product of the greater length 
of time in cooling. Ina protected by a 
stearm jacket the temperature can be so graduat- 
ed that crystals as large as my arm may be pro- 
duced. Confectioners in making rock candy, 
place the syrup in a warm room, and cause it 
to cool very slotly. The erystals are then 
large. The sanit syrup cooled more quickly, 
presents the smal! crystals which you see in 
loaf sugar. 

‘Lard requires a heat of more than 212 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit to rid itof water. That, 
however, 1s now done by means of the hydraul- 
ic press which expels the elame from the lard,and 
thus treated, the lard remains of the hardness of 
our butter in the climate of New Orleans. A 
number of methods for preserving meat have 
been recently invented. One of the best is to 
fill a tight tank with meatand pickle, then ad- 
just the covering, which must be air tight, then 
pump out the brine, and a vacuum is formed.— 
The fibrous arrangement of the meat opening 
all its infinitessimal pores, and the pickle pene- 
trates them. Pressure has been tried, but I 
doubt the utility or necessity ofit. Animal heat 
must be got rid of, for decay sometimes com- 
mences before it has left the meat. The meat 
being placed in a vacuum parts rapidly with its 
animal heat, and by means of double valves each 
piece of meat may be introduced and taken out 
with no more loss of vacuum than the portion 
occupied by the space between the valves con- 
taining the piece of meat put in or taken out, so 
that the process goes on with little loss. 
‘There is, however, another plan which will 
probably be disclosed in a few days, by which 
meat can be cured in five minutes! Smoke con- 
tains creosote—there is plenty of it in smoked 
ham. Pyroligneous acid, in its pure state, will 
not answer for preserving meat. ‘The creosote 
combined with the acid was the only preserving 
principle, and that is by modern methods, sepa- 
rated from the acid, that acid being used for 
many purposes where creosote would not an- 
swer.”’ {lbid. 





HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, AND HOUSE OF 
REFORMATION AT SOUTH BOSTON. 
Last week we tripped over to South Boston and 
viewed the premises where these Houses are |o- 
cated. They are now both ander the management 
of one Superintendant, Capt. Chandler, formerly 
of Lexington. 

The House of Industry is the resort of the poor 
of Boston who are in need of assistance; and the 
House of Reformation is provided for young lads 
who are sent there for minor offences against the 
lawe of the Siate or of tho City. 

The site chosen for tivese establishments is appro- 
priate. and beautiful. It is what was formerly 
known as “*Dorchester Point’’ before its annexa- 
tion to Boston. Ii has a commanding view of the 
city, the harbor, the islands, the ports, and mona- 
ments, and its summer breezes are delightful. 
Directly opposite the Point is the Old Castle, 
where Stephen Burroughs, the preacher, was 
taught to make nails—he made five nice ones in a 
day. 

The Directors of these Institutions have made a 
garden of the lands attached to them and laid it out 
with goed taste. The principal valley is in squares 
bordered by fruit trees of different kinds and with 
hedges of grape vines bearing fruit. We notice 
that Capt. Chandler trims the vines pretty thor- 
oughly for grapes in the open air; yet we are an- 
certain whether he trims closer than is necessary in 
these borders. 

The whole garden is kept in excellent order, 
the boys in the House of Reformation being requir- 
ed to spend a part of each day in weeding. But 
this is not their only labor. They all are taught to 
make shoes so that they need not be idle any whole 
day in the season. And we were much pleased at 
the sight of a large number in one long Hall very 
busy in stitching puinps for women and child 
The overseer of this department told us that one 
lad of one foarteen years had made six pairs of 
large pamps in one day. 

It was amusing to see one little fellow not much 
higher than your knee teaching a new comer larger 
than hivself the art of making shoes. The little 
chap sat facing his apprentice,and quietly showed 
him how to punch the hole with the awl, and to in- 
sert the left hand bristle first, then the one in his 
right hand to conduet the thread. Four stitehes to 
the inch is the rule for beginners. But we have 
seen shoes with only half that number of stitches. 
Probably these were made by men who had more 
‘sleight of hand.’’ 


‘These boys are required to attend school during 
a portion of their time, and for this object school 
rooms are provided, well adapted to the purpose. 
Mr. Lincoln has the charge of one of the schools, 
and we were pleased with his expressed notions of 
government. ‘He does not find it necessary fre- 
quently to use corporeal punishment; yet he some- 
times resorts to it. He would not have his boys un- 
derstand that they could strike their master with 
impunity. 

For supper and for breakfast these lads have each 
a bow! of tea with milk in it, and as mach good 
bread as they want. At noon they have meat, 
bread, and various vegetables. 

Good lodgings are provided for them in large 
halls that are properly ventilated, each boy having 
a separate mattress and clothes for himself. All 
the rooms looked clean and wholesome, and we 
should judge that many of the lads, who are not so 
well provided for at home, would wish to return 
here again after their terms of service expire. 

Capt. Chander and his family live in the House 
of Industry ; his assistant also, Mr. White of Wor- 
cester, and his lady, occupy a part of this building, 
and they both assist in providing for the inmates, 
of both establishments, which now exceed five han- 
dred. 





CATTLE SHOW, 
Exhibition of Manufactures, 


—aND— 


PLOUGHING MATCH, 
At Worcester, Mass., October 8th, 1845. 


The Worcester Agricultural Society propose to 
hold their twenty-seventh Cattle Show, Ploughing 
Match, and Exhibition of Manufactates, at Worces- 
ter, on Wednesday, the 8th day of October, 1845, 
And they offer the following 
liberal premiums. 

FOR STOCK.—CATTLE. 

Class I. Bulls. 


For the best Bull, not less than one year old, $7 
the next best, 5 
the next best, 5 
For the best Bull Caif, from 4 to 12 months old, 3 
the next best, 2 
the next best, 1 
Class 11. Mitch Cows. 
For the best Milch Cow, not less than 4 years 
old, and from the stock of not less than 5 
Cows, owned and kept together, from the 


ist of June, to the Ist of October, $10 
For the next best, whether kept with others or 

alone, 7 

the next best, do do 5 

the next best, do do 4 

the next best, do do 3 


Rules. ‘The unsatisfactory mode of determining 
the relative exeellences of Milch Cows, by mere 
inspection of them im the Pens, or from recollec- 
tion of verbal representations made to committees, 
at the moment of examination, has determined the 
Trustees, in offering the above liberal premiums, to 
require of the claimants, at the time of the entry, te 
file their certificate in writing, of the product of 
milk and batter made from the Cow from the 10th 
to the 20th of Jane, and from the 10th to the 20th 
of September, ascertained in such a manner as may 
be entirely satisfactory. In cases where the milk 
is not made inw butter, the quantity and weight of 
the milk must be stated: also, the time of the Cow’s 
calving, must be stated, and the quality of the calf; 
and if the Cow has had any other keeping than by 
pasture of what kind, and in what quantity it has 
been: and no person shall be considered by the 
Committee of Judges, a competitor for either of the 
above premiums for Cows, who has not strictly 
complied with this rule. It is desirable, also, al- 
though it is not made requisite to obtain a premium, 





kept, as connected with the dairy, and the quantity 
and weight of the milk produced, through the sea- 
son, to the time of the Show. 
Class Ill. Heifers. 
For the best 1 year old Heifer, 
the neat best, 
the next best, 
For the best 2 years old Heifer, 
the next best, 
the next best, 
For the best 3 years old Heifer, with or without 
acalf, 

the next best, 

the next best, 
For the best Heifer Calf, from 4 to 12 months old 
the next best, 
the neat best, 


Class IV. Working Oxen. 


F or the best pair of Working Oxen, not less than 
4 years old—regard being had to the strength, 
equality of match, and docility of the cattle, as 
weil as to their size and appearance, 

the next best, 

the next best, 

the neat best, 

the next best, 

the neat best, 

the next vest, 
Rules. In awarding prémiams, regard must be 
had to the strength, equality of match, docility, 
and breed of the cattle, as well as to their size and 
appearance. Working Oxen exhibited for the 
Ploughing Match, mast be attached together, so as 
to form one team, and exhibited at such an hour of 
the day of the Cattle Show, as will not interfere 
with their labor, ander the direction of the Commit- 
tee of Arrangements. 
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For the best pair of yearling Steers, 
the next best, 
the next best, 

Class VI. Fat Caitle. 


For the best Ox fitted for slaughter, regard be- 


Class V. Steers. 

For the best pair of 3 year old Steers, broken to 
the yoke, = 
the next best, 7 
the next best, 6 
the next best, 5 
the next best, 3 
the next best, 2 
For the best pair of 2 years old Steers, 5 
the next best, 3 
the next best, - 
2 
1 


ing bad to the mode and expense of fatting, $12 
the next best, 10 

the next best, s 

the uext best, 5 

For the best fat Cow, 10 
the next best, 6 

the next best, 4 

For the best fat Steer, 10 
the next best, 6 

the next best, 4 


Class VII. Sheep. 
For the best Back, without regard to breed, $4 
the next best, : 2 
For the best lot of Ewes, not less than four in 
number, taken from a flock of not less than 16, 5 
the next best, 2 
Class VIII. Swine. 


For the best Boar not less than 5 months old, nor 
more than 2 years and 6 months old, $5 
the next best, 3 
For the best breeding Sow not less than two 
ears old, which shall have had at least two 
itters of pigs, ry 
For the best breeding Sow, not less than one year 
old, which shall bave had at least one litter of 


pigs, 

the next best, 4 
For the best weaned Pigs, not less than four in 
number,” 5 

the next bes: 3 
Rules. In awarding premiums for the Swine, 
reference will not be had exclusively to the size or 
present condition, but regard will also be had to 
that excellence of breed, form, stracture, and pro- 
portions which will afford the greatest profit with 
the smallest expense. 


RULES AS TO STOCK. 


None of the animals will be entitled to premiam, 
unless they on weet the product of the aoeeee 
exceoting, that with a view to encourage intro- 
dection sf improved Stock, the ‘Trustees will pay 
the premiums which may be awarded for Bulls, 
Rams, and Boars, brought into the County, upon 
receiving satisfactory security that they shall be 
kept for ase within the County atleast one year 
next following the exhibition. 

Before any premium awarded for any animal for 
breeding shall be paid, the owner shall enter into an 
engagement, in writing, that the same shall be kept 
within the County, at least one year next following 
the exhibition. Secarity shall be given by the 
owners uf Bulls or Heifer Calves receiving a pre- 
miom, that they shall not be slaughtered within one 


ear. 
2 In awarding the premioms apon all Stock, regard 
will be had vo the manner and expense of raisi 


raising 
and ing ; and the owner will be required to 
pre sp oe account thereof to the appropri- 


- a r 
ject of the ea to distinguish the highest grades 


fal and 
of a trifling sum of meney. 


a view to the liberal encouragement of the citizens 
of the County, who live remote from the place of 
Exhibition, propose to pay, at the rate of eight 
cents per mile, for travel, to the owners of such 
animals before mentioned, as obtain premiams, and 
which are brought or drivea more than five miles, 
computing from the place from which the animals 


opinion, the owners merit such an indemnity for an 
expense which has given credit to the Show: but 


that if the Cow is from a dairy stock, the certificate ‘el 

should contain a stat of the number and breed | ‘™*¥°!- i 

of Cows kept together, and of the produce in veal, Manufactures. 

batter, and cheese, and of the number of Swine Rules. All articles of Manufacture, offered for 


wt 


Ag tural Society. 
- "oy, as made the past season, from 40 cows 
™ *=/ Ids. cheese, and 200 Ibs. butter. 

an 


4 


Hs 


*\¢ be pursued with decided advantage. And | gs fail, on the average as now. 

»the facts, which are deserving of the | 
*onfidence, as Mr. C. derives them from 
‘eporton Dairies of the New York State 
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, | distressing droughts ever known. 


‘0s. cheese pereow. Tv accomplish this | ‘ suffering considerably.’ 


gives rather greater yield than the orange carrot 


ate Committee, on the day of Exhibition, as it is 











any species of Stock fora premium, mast give no- 
uce thereof, either by laine am id, or by per- 
sonal application to the R i retary, on OF 


before the 7th of Octeber next, day preceding 
the Show, at 9 o’clock in the evening, requesting 
him to enter his application, so that tickets for the 
pens may be ready by 8 o’clock on the next morn- 
ing. The difficulty of making arrangements for 
the accommodation of the different species of Stock, 
without such previous notice, renders a strict en- 
forcement of this rule indi le; and no per- 
son will be considered as a competitor who shall not 
have made sach application for entry, on or before 
the time above specified. ‘The owners of Working 
Oxen or Catile exhibited in the yoke, are requesied 
to bring a chain to each yoke, to secure them to 
ts. 

In all cases where the age of unimals is mention- 
ed, the applicaut most file his own certificate, or 
that of some other respectable individual, who per- 
sonally knows the fact, that they are of the age of 
which they are entered, and also that they are the 
product of the Ceunty. 

Gratuities. The premiams offered are so liberal 
in number and amount, that the Society can bestow 
no gratuities for Swek , except where the owner has 
incurfed extraordinary expense in bringing some an- 
imal of distioguished excellence to the Exhibition, 
or where, by peculiar circumstances, he may be 
prevented from obtaini i Tt os the ob- 





of excellence. here it is impossible to reward ail 
who are meritorious, it is believed that favorable 
notice in the reports annaally made, will be as use- 
ptable to itors, as the payment 





Compensation for Travel. The Trustees, with 


come, to the place of the Show; also to the unsuc- 
cessful competitors and owners of Cattle, offered 
for Exhibition, the like sam, when it shall appear 
from the report of any Committee, and that in their 


the state of the funds of the Society will not permit 
travel to be paid as a gratuity, when regular premi- 
ums have been offered for competition, except in 
extraordinary cases. 

No owner of any namber of premiam animals, 
will be entitled to more than one allowance of 


premiam, must be entered and delivered to the per- 
son appointed to receive them, before 11 o'clock, 
A. M., on the day preceding the day of the Exhibi- 
tion. And all Manufactures, whea presented, 
must have a private mark, and any public or known 
mark must be completely concealed so a8 not to be 
known to the Committee; nor must the proprietors 
be present when -= are examined; and the goods 
must not be removed until 5 o’clock of the day of 
Exhibition, unless by permission of the Committee 
of Arrangements; in default of either of which re- 
quisitions, the article wil! not be entitled to consid- 
eration or premium. 

Manufactures of Wool. } 


For the best piece of Broadcloth, not leas than 13 
yards in length, and not less than 6 qrs. wide, $8 
the next best, of the same quantity, 
- the next best, of the same buantity, 
For the best piece of Cassimere, not less than 18 
ds., . 
. the next best, of the same quantity, 
the next best, of the same quant 
For the best piece of Satinet, not 
yards, ; 
the next best, of the same quantity, 
the next best, of the same quantity, 
For the best plece of Wootten Frocking, not 
less than 20 yards in length, 
the next best, of the same quantity, 
For the best Woollen Half-Stockings for 
men, not less than 4 pairs, 
the next best, not less than 4 pairs, 


Manufactures of Leather 
For the best manofactared Calf-skins not 
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less than 12 in number, $5 
the next best, same namber, 3 
For the best Calf-skin Boots, not less than 6 
pairs, 5 
For the best Calf-skin Shoes, for men, not 
less than 6 pairs, 4 
Rules. ‘The specimens of Leather must be ac- 


companied by a certificate of the time and manner 


aaa 
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cording Secretary before the first Monday of De- 

cember next. 

Forest Trees. 

For the best plantation of White Qak Trees, 
raised from the acorn, not less than one 
acre, nor less than 500 trees, not more 
than three, nor less than one year old, 

For the best plantation of Locusts, or of for- 
est trees valaable for ship timber, raised 
from the seed, or transplanted, not less 
than one acre, nor less than 500 trees, not 
more than three, nor less than one year 
old, 10 
These premiars are offered in conformity with 

the provisions of the Revised Statutes of Massa- 

chusetts, chap. 42, sec. 6, which directs that every 

Agricultural Society which shall receive a ‘public 

allowance, shall offer, annualiy, such premioms 

and encouragement, for the raising and preservir 
of Oaks, and other forest trees, as to them shal 
seem proper, and best adapted to perpetuate, with- 
in the State, an adequate supply of ship timber.”’ 

Notice of intention to claim the above mentioned 
premiums must be given to the Secretary before 
the first Monday of October next, that the Commit- 
tee who may be appointed for that » may 
have a seasonable opportunity to examine them. 

General Gratuities. 

The sam of Fifty Dollars is reserved, aud will 
be distribated in gratuities to persons who shall ex- 
hibit articles of excellence and utility, deserving 
encouragement, and for which no particular premi- 
umn is offered. 

Ploughing Match. 

The Trustees also propose to anite with the Cat- 
tle Show, a PLouGuinG Marcu, on the’same 
day, and to give premiums to the owners of the 
Ploughs, and Ploughmen, which shall be adjudged 
bya petent C ittee of practical farmers, to 
have performed the work in the best manner, a 
a plat of ground net exceeding one fourth of an 
acre. . 

As the Trustees believe that with one pair of 
well trained Oxen and a skilfel Ploaghman, the 
work, for every useful purpose, on a good soil, may 
be sufficiently performed, they have theaght proper 
to discontinue the premiams for ploaghs with two 
yoke of Oxen, who do the work at great additional 
expense of labor; and they therefore also offer for 
the best work with one yoke of Oxen, driven by 
the Ploaghwan, 

First Plough and Ploughman, $10 

Second Ploagh and Ploughman, 9 

Third Plough and Ploughman, 

Fourth Plough and Ploughman, 

Fifth Plough and Ploughman, 

Sixth Plough and Ploughman, 

Seventh Plough and Ploughman, 

Eighth Ploagh and Ploughman, 

Ninth Plough and Ploughman, 

Tenth Plough and Ploughman, 

As the great object of this part of the Exhibition 
is to excite emalation in the construction and use 
of the most important Instrument of Agricultare, 
the Plough, the competitors in the Ploughing Match 
must not only own their respective Ploaghs and 
Oxen, but the Ploughs must be those which have 
seen used on their farms not less than sixty days 
previous lo the Exhibition; and the Ploughman, if 
he be not the owner, must be a man employed on 
the owner's farm, by the month or year. T' 
persons who design to become competitors, must 
give notice in writing to the Recording Secretary, 
before the last Wednesday of September next, that 
suitable ground may be obtained, the proper num- 
ber of lots measured and marked out, and the re- 
quisite arrangements made for the occasion. The 
Ploaghs mast be on the ground designated, ready 
to start together, precisely at 9 o’clock, A. M., as 
this will be the first public business of the day at- 
tended to. Such arrangements will be made, that 
the Cattle engaged in the Ploughing Match and 
which may also be entered for premiums as Work- 


tag Ome, ny bose wppyreeny ey UO WE Lot con 
ed before they are subjected to examination and 
trial. Cattle which have heretofore obtained a pre- 
mium in the Ploughing Match, will not again be en- 
titled to a premium, unless for excelling in a higher 
degree. 

Whereas from the subdivision of lots of lands 
consequent upon the increase of population near 
the centre of Worcester, it has become difficalt to 
obtain suitable land for a Ploughing field, and as 
that difficulty has in former years been greatly and 
unnecessarily increased by the practice of some in- 
dividuals of making their entry for Ploughing, who 
do not appear at the time appointed, to perform the 
promised work—it is now expected, that all who 
shall enter their names as competitors in the 
Ploughing Match, will appear with their team pre- 
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of tanning. 

A minute and accurate account of the expense of 
manufacturing the Boots and Shoes, mast be exhib- | 
ited. 


Other Manufactured Articles. 
For the best Palm Leaf Hats, not less than 





6 in number, $2 | 
Butter. 
For the best Batter, not less than 20 ibs., $6 
the next best, 5 
the next best, 4 
the next best, 3 
the next best, 2 


Rules. Theowner of the Butter mast certify 
the quantity made in his dairy, and the namber of 
Cows kept between the first day of June and the 
first day of October. 

Cheese. 


For the best lot of Cheese, not less than 100 
Ibs., of the manafactare of the same per- 


son, ¥ $s 
the next best, 6 
the next best, 6 
the next best, 4 
the next best, 2 


The above Cheese mast be made in the month 
of June, and a certificate of the fact mast be filed 
when presented for Exhibition. 

For the best lot of Old Cheese, not less than 

100 Ibs., of the manufacture of the same 





person, 6 
the next best, 4 
Root Crops. 
For the greatest quaatity of Potat 
an acre, not less than 400 bushels, $10 
the next greatest quantity, 5 


For the greatest quantity of Carrots on one 
quarter acre, 8 

the next greatest quantity, do., 5 
For the greatest quantity of Sugar Beet on 
quarter acre, 8 
For the greatest quantity of Ruta Baga, 5 

Rules. It is understood that the quantity of land 

i above, is, in each case, to be in one piece. 

And the claimant of any of the above premiams, 
shall, with one other person, make a statement ac- 
cording to the best of their knowledge and belief, 
of the following particalars, and shall obtain a cer- 
tificate of the measarement of the land by some 
sworn surveyor. ‘The particulars are these: 

1, Te general state of the land in 1844. 

2. The wanner of cultivation in 1844. 

3. The prodacst and quality of manure used in 
1844. 

4. The product of the land in 1844. 

5. ‘The condition of the land in the Spring of 
1845. 

6. The quantity and quality of manure used dur- 


11. The entire expense of the seeds, manure, 
labor and caltivation. 


12. The value of the products. 
At least 40 bushels of the 


pared to make the proposed trial, in default of 
which, he will not be allowed to come a competi- 
tor in future years, unless he shall have vendered a 
satisfactory excuse to the Society for his neglect.— 
The appropriate Committees are requested in their 
report, to state all such neglects with the apology 
(it any) offered for the non-appearance of the per- 
son making such entry, that the Society may con- 


| sider and act thereon. 


General Rules. 


Competitors for premiums of every description, 
will be held to a rigid compliance with the forego- 
ing rales, as well as to sach other rales and regula- 
tions as shall be adopted by the respective Commit- 
tees of Premiutns, hereafter to be appointed, and 
the Commitiee of Arrangements for the occasion. 
If any competitor for any of the Society’s premi- 
ums, shall be discovered to have used any disin- 
genuous measures, by which the object of the So- 
ciety has been defeated, or attempted to be defeat- 
ed, such person shal! not only forfeit the premiums 
which have been awarded, but be rendered incapa- 
ble of being ever after a competitor for any of the 
Society’s premiams. 

In cases where, for want of competition, the 
claimants, upon a literal construction of these pro- 
posals, might be entitled to premiums, the Trustees 
hall be at liberty to reject the claim, unless the 
animal, Or manufactured article, is of a superior 
quality and value, 

From premiums awarded, there will be discount- 
ed 25 per cent., in the payment to those persons 
who, at the time, are nat members of the Society; 
and no premium will be awarded for any animal, tc 
any person, who, at the time is not the owner; nor 
for manufactared articles, unless they were manu- 
factured articles, unless they were manufactured in 
the County: and no premium will be id to any 
person who is not an inhabitant of the Boake , ex- 
cept to the owners of Balls, Rama, and Boars 
brought into the County for the improvement of the 
stock, and to be kept for use as before mentioned. 
Premiams will be paid in thirty days after they are 
awarded; bat ifnot d ded in four ths, they 
will be idered relinquished, and the amount 
will be added to the funds of the Society. 

No animais offered for premiam are to be re- 
moved from the Pens, except with the consent of 
the Committee of Arrangements or of one of the 
Marshals, or other officers of the Society. 


‘The foregoing proposals for premiums, with the 
rules accompanying the same, being reported, are 
accepted by the ‘Trustees, and thereupon it is or- 
dered that the respective Committees, which may 
be appointed to award the premiums, require a 
atrict conformity thereto, and that they report no 
person as entitled to any premium, who bas not 
complied with the rules in relation to entries, and 
furnished certificates of the ages of the animals, 
their manner of keeping and preduct, or the mode 








ing the tseason. ing and preserving manafactured articles, b 

_ 7. The mode of cul.ivation preparatory tosow- | them pao eahibined, in gam ign a 

ing. i s certificates are required by the foregoing ri — 
8. The quantity and oy of seed used. The Trustees will sea sonably appoint skilful men 


from different parts of the County to adjadge the 
premiums. 

Members may be admitted to the Society, on pay- 
ment to the Treasurer of the sum of Five Dot- 


LARS, 
LEVI LINCOLN, President. 
Daniev W. Lincoin, Ree. See’y. 


The Tallahassee Star of the 13th instant 
. says—‘‘This whole region of country ie at pres- 
‘lr. Abraham Hall, of Floyd, Oneida | ent suffering under one of the most severe 
Most of our 
This | springs, branches and creeks have failed ; and 
, .- verage of 585 5.8 lbs. cheese per cow, | many of the old wells which have hitherto borne 
| We add the butter, as 2 1-2 Ibs. of cheese | a good character, have suddenly flunked ovt. 
: to L lb. butter, we have the equivalent | Our different kinds of crops are consequently 


to gather. 


in a field and is so far clear gain." 
Planter. 











—it grows more out of ground and is easier 
I do not attach much value to the 
ruta baga. It has however, one advantage, it 
may be sowed late and upon any vacant spots 
{Southern 


THE PRESERVATION OF LARD AND 
MEAT. 


‘Mr. Haytt remarked that all that lard re- 
quires to cause it to keep for any length of time, 


The vegetables in these gardens are early and 
thrifty. Onions, carrots, and such kinds of planis 
as may be wed by band are raised here to give the 
boys out door employment. Ail parts of the gar- 
dens and buildings were open to our inspection, and 
we were much indebted to Mr. White, who hap- 
pened to have a little leisare, as well as to Capt. 
Chandier, for their courtesy in showing how these 





the intention of the Trustees to encourage Stock 
which not only may appear best at the » bat 
which in reference to the cost, is most profitable to 
the Farmer. 

No animal, for which one premiam shail bave 
Rene. assented 25 On. ewmnen alan, to coasiened 0 
subject for any fa premiam iety, ex- 
cape he for qualities different from those for whieh 
the former premiam was awarded, or for a higher 


ered a bushel. 


will make known their intention to the 


cet, ak a Committee appointed by 
may have an cpportanity to examine 








Institations are conducted. 





— formation in relation to sach 
Entry of Animals. Persons intending to offer 


ast 4 vegetables for which 
a premiam is claimed, are to be weighed 56 
pounds, free from dirt, without tops, will be consid- 


Entries. Applicants for the above jams 


ecording 


» on or before the first Monday of October 


Trustees, 
he crops in 


ct 
the field; and a written statemen fi ing all the i 


required by 


t, giv 
the Society as above, inust be filed with the Re- 


Worcester, May 24th, 1845. 
ES 


In North-Carolina, the Raleigh Register says 
—''The streams all over the country are drying 
up, and in some parts, persons go forty wo fifty 
miles to have their corn ground into meal. 
thiseity many of the wells have given out—a 
circu rarely, if ever before, occurring. 
And yet, we are astonished to see how well veg- 
etation looks, particularly the corn crop. 
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__THE POBT'S CORNER. _ 


COLUMBIA'S SHIPS. 
BY MRS. L. MH. SIGOURNEY. 
The ships from young Columbia's shore, 
As fleet they are, aud free, 
As those from haughtier realms that boast 
Dominion o’er the sea— 
As gallantly their banvers float, 
As keen their lightnings fly, 
Aad braver hearts than there are found 
Beat not beneath the sky. 











White as the glancing sea-bird’s wing 
Their swelling sails expand, 

Beside the bright Egean isles, 
Or green Formosa’s strand, 

Or where the sparse Norwegian pine 
A sudden summer shares, 

Or Terra del Puego’s toreh 
Amid the tempest glares. 


Unmoved their trackless course they hold 
Though vengeful Boreas rears, 

And make their port on stranger-coasts, 
Or undiscovered shores. 

Rade people of a foreign speech 
Have learned their cheet ing ery, 

Land ho!—aloft!”’—and “bear a hand!”"— 


And the ready tars’ reply. 


From zone to zone—from pole to pole, 
Where’er ia swift career 

The venturous keel a path explores, 
Our Yankee sailors steer: 

‘The white bear, on his field of ice, 
Hath seen his siguals tossed— 

And the great whale, old Ocean's king, 
Doth kaow them to his cost. 


The spices frow the Indian isles, 
The plant of China’s care, 

The cane’s sweet blood from tropic climes 
Their merchant vessels bear. 

Wherever commerce points his wand, 
They mount the crested waves, 

And link together every sea 
The rolling globe that laves. 


Still nearest to the Antarctic gate 
Our daring seamen press, 

Where storm wrapped Nature thought to dwell 
In hermit loneliness: 

“Whose masts are those so white with frost, 
Where fearful icebergs shine?” 

My country from her watch tower looked 
And answered—**They are mine!” 


_ 


Columbia's ships! With dauntless prow 
I'he tossing deep they tread; 

The pirates of the Lybian sands 
Have felt their prowess dread: 

And the British lion's lordly mane 
Their victor-might contessed, 

For well their nation’s faith and pride 
They guard on Ocean's breast. 


When strong oppression fiercely frowns, 
Her eagle rears his crest, 
And means no bird of air shall plack 
His pinions or his breast; 
Aad brighter ou the threatening cloud 
Gleam out her stars of geld, 
Huzza! for young Columbia’s ships, 
{Columbian Mag. 


Aad for her seamen bold. 





PRAISE OF LITTLE WOMEN. 
[From the Spanish of Juan Ruiz de Hita.) 
In a little precious stone what splendor meets the eyes! 
In a litile lump of sugar how much of sweetness lies! 
So in a little woman love grows and multiplies: 
You recollect the proverb says—A WORD UNTO THE 
Wisk. 


A pepper corn is very small, but seasons every dinner 
More thao all other condiments, although ’tis sprinkled 





Just so a littl: woman ts, if love will let you win se 
There's not a joy in all the world you will not find | 


And as within the little rose you find the richest dyes, | 
And in a little grain of gold much price and value lies. | 
As from a little balsam much odor doth arise, | 
| 
' 


withia ber. 


So ia a little woman there's a taste of paradise. 


The shy lark and the nightingale, though small and 
light of wing, 
Yet warble sweeter in the grove than all the birds that | 


sing; 
And so alittle woman, though a very little thing, 
Is sweeter far than sugar, and flowers that bloom ia 


Spring. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. - 





) brilliant affair. 


| in your pastry. 
| you ever make any ? 





= 
costly style, were to constitute the appointments 
of the new h hold The int ded hushand 
had searcely thought the Simpsons would give 
their daughter so handsome a set-out, and was 
almost inclined to remonstrate against it as un- 
necessary, for he saw that it would entail on 
him the rent of a larger house than he had ex- 
pected, or indeed was willing to take. But he, 
too was not without pride; and he resolved, 
since her family were so generous, to strain a 
point in order to commence house-keeping in a 
befitting way. Accordingly a hand resi- 
dence was selected, which was furnished ac- 
cording to the projected plan; and certainly, 
when the young couple moved into it after their 
marriage, the elegance and style of everything 
in their spacious parlor made the husband quite 
forget his uneasiness respecting the insufficiency 
of his income to keep up such an establishment, 
And when the bride’s friends called at her new 
house and loaded it with praises, her gratified 
husband wondered that he could ever have hes- 
itated about the expense. 

The honey-moou passed amid a succession of 
parties and other entertainments ; and pot until 
the exeitement of this mode of life had subsided, 
aud Merivale and his wife had settled down in 
quiet, did the young husband think of looking 
at his account-book. How was he astonished 
at the enormous outlays, so far exceeding the 
most liberal of his calculations! Like most 
young housekeepers he had supposed that the 
increased house-rent was the only additional ex- 
pense to which he would be subject; but he 
found that every other necessary disbursement 
had increased in the same ratio—there was more 
company ; the entertainment had to be better ; 
in a thousand ways, indeed, money had been 
laid out, of which he never thought. Merivale 
was frightened. He saw his income would not 
be more than sufficient to meet two-thirds of his 
outlays. But he disliked, so soon after mar- 
riage, — to Ellen on the necessity of econ- 
omy. e resolved first to see what he could do 
in the work of retrenchment; and by way of 
beginning, he gave up the contemplated pur- 
chase of a gig and horse, and made up his mind 
to visit his patients on foot. This would be 
very fatiguing, but there was no help for it. 

**My dear,’’ said his wife, a few months af- 
ter marriage, Agnes Biddle is going to be mar- 
ried ; and as she was one of my bridesmaids, I 
should like to give her a party. Don’t you think 
it would be no more than right?’’ 

‘Indeed my dear, | can’t say,”’ said Merivale, 
hesitatingly. 

‘It’s the custom, you know.”’ 

**T believe it is,’’ said Merivale, and though 
he wished, he could muster courage to tell his 
wife he could not afford the expense. ‘*Cer- 
tainly, my dear, we must give Agnes a party.’’ 

“I knew you would say so; and now [ will 
go and see Agnes.”’ 

Merivale heard no more of the party until the 
next week. In the meantime Agnes had been 
married. 

“I think I shall send out, to-morrow, the in- 
vitations for Agnes’s party,”’ said his wife. ‘1 
thought Tuesday evening would answer best ; 
I would have preferred Monday, but, you know, 
it is so difficult to get the ice creams and other 
refreshments on thatday. Will Tuesday suit 
you?” 

“Oh! yes—quite as well as any other day ; 
but how many have you invited ?”’ 

**] have about eighty on my list.” 

**Eighty!”’ ejaculated Merivale ; and then he 
added with some hesitation, ‘‘why, my love, is 
it necessary to have so large a company *”’ 

Ellen saw her husband did not like it, and 
she answered with some embarrassment :— 

‘*You know Agnes gave us a very large par- 
ty, and it would look mean for us to return it 
with a small one. Besides I have so many ac- 
quaintances, | don’t see how | ean ask Jess. I 
expect at least a hundred, for there are, no 
doubt,some persons you may wish toask, whom 
I have not thought of.”’ 

**Well, well,’’ said Merivale impatiently, let 
us have them all and be done with it. 
ter this we must have no more parties till we 
get richer.”’ 

This was the first time her husband had spok- 
en to her this, and she pondered it long and 
deeply. She could scarcely keep from tears, 
and she resolved to be very economical, so as 
to make up for the expense of the party. She 

was even on the point of renouncing it altogeth- 
er, for she had not yet spoken to Agnes on the 
subject, but when she reflected how mean she 
would be eonsidered by their acquaintances, 
ehe had not the heart to do this. So the party 
went on; and every one pronounced it a most 
The rooms were said to be just 
full enough, without being too crowded; the 
only thing missing was champagne; but this 
expensive and unnecessary article Merivale had 
insisted on omitting, and his wife had consented, 
glad of an opportunity to conciliate him. 

Ellen carried out her design of being econom- 
ical. She told her mother of her difficulties, 
and she had a dozen methods to suggest by 
which a penny might be saved. 

**You can economise a deal yet in the table. 
Dear me, how outrageously expensive you are 
Now, there's lemon pies—did 
Mrs. Stewart let me into 











| the secret after you left us; they can be made 


Poor and Proud, 


“But, wy dear,’ said Mrs. Simpson, to her, 
husband, ‘it will never do for Ellen to begin) 
the world in that way, She is our only daugh- 
ter, and now she is going to be married, we 
must taake an effort to give hera decent set-out."’ 

-*Well, Jane, is not the furniture 1 propose 
sufficiently decent? You know I can hardly | 
get along as it is, and every cent | take for this| 
purpose comes out of the capital. A plain two- 
story house, with a single sofa, cane-bottomed 
chairs, aud a chamber comfortably furnished, is 
a set-out as good as I can afford. Besides, I 
don't think Merivale would like to go into a 
large house; I’m sure his business would not 
Warrant it.” 

**You talk as if my daughter were going to 
marry a beggar, Mr. Simpson. Recollect how 
{ have woiled and slaved to bring Ellen up re- 
epectably, and now when she is about to marry a 
promising young man, a doctor, too, you wish 
to give her a mean set-out, like that of a com- 
mun mechanic's wife. When 1] married my 
father gave me means to begin life like a lady.”’ 

Mr. Simpson shrugged his shoulders. As 
usual, his wife's volubility was too much for 
him. He scarcely knew what tw say. A mer- 
chant in small business, he had struggled all his 
life without getting ahead; and, of late, since 
times had grown so hard, he was glad to make 
both ends meet at New Year's. Had he when 
beginning life, instituted and adhered to a rigid 
system of economy he might, by this time, have 
been in comfortable cireumstances ; but the bane 
of his life was pride, and to keep op appear- 
ances he had sacrificed wealth; so that now, 
instead of possessing at least a moderate for- 
tune, he was kept centinunlly on the rack, lest, 
in some of the many convulsions of the times, 
he might become a bankrupt. His wife was 
even more foolishly proud than himself; and 
once or twice, when Mr. Simpson, more alarm- 
ed than usual, would have retrenched, she 
would not hear of it. 

**True,”’ she would say, ‘‘business may be 
bad, but it cannot always remain so. It must 
get better, and then everything can be made 
square again ; and in the mean time, if we re- 
trenched, people would talk, and your credit 
would suffer. No, no, appearances must be 
kept up; something =~ be saved from the 
expenses of the table. @ upper rooms could 
ge without carpets; leave it to me, I can shift 
along—and don’t think of losing position by 

Moving into a smaller house.”” 


The whole married life of Mr. Simpson con- 
sequently had been a stroggle between pride 
and poverty. Nor had time taught them a les- 
son. ©n the marriage of their only daughter, 
this ill-jodging couple were about to commit 
the same error for her which had embittered the 
whole of their married life. 


The dispute between Mr. Simpson and his 
wife terminated as such disputes usually did, 
the lady gaining her point against her husband's 
better judgment. It was resolved to furnish 
their daughter's house in a style, as the mother 
said, proper for respectable people. Brussels 
carpet and mahogany chairs in the parler, with 
common Stained pine bedsteads and cheap bu- 
reaus bought at aution for all the upper rooms 


| recipe. 








except one, which was furnished in a most 


for half the cost of other pies. I'll give you the 
Nothing bet lemons grated, and made 
up with either molasses or sugar—though the 
former are much cheaper. You must learn, 
Ellen, to make a little go a great way.” 

So Ellen tried the lemon pies. She made 
some of both kinds ; and her mother, who came 
tu show her how, pronounced them very good. 

**What have you got there, my dear?’’ said 
her husband, when the meats had been removed ; 
that’s something new, isn’t it?’’ 

**L hope you will like it, for it is socheap and 
very nice, Ldo assure you,”’ said Ellen, smiling, 
as she proceeded to cut the pastry.”’ 

*Homph!"’ said Merivale, who had always 
been a good liver, and never found very cheap 
dishes remarkably good. 

“Ihave given you both kinds to see which 
you like best,”’ said his wife. 

**What are they?’’ said Merivale, cutting a 
piece out of the whitest pie. The next instant 
his brow clouded, and he pushed the plate 
away. Ellen looked very embarrassed. 

**Sour as aqua-fortis.”* 

“Try the other piece, dear, it is sweeter,” 
she said coaxingly. 

Afiera th P 

**By George—here’s a piece of Jemon skin as 
big as a shilling, and as tough as a shark’s 
skiv,’’ he exclaimed, putting the plate angrily 
away. 

**My dear, I really thought they were good.” 

**What in Heaven’s name are they?’ 

‘‘Lemon pies; they are very cheap,” said 
Ellen deprecatingly. 

Baa cheap eatables! Is there nothing 
2 ’ 

‘There was nothing else, to Ellen’s great sor- 
row ; and her husband rose from the table and 
went outin a pet. She poor thing, flew to her 
chamber and cried heartily. It was the first 
~~ that Merivale had ever used angry words 
to her. 


A more than usually excelient evening meal 
awaited Merivale when he returned ; so he was 
once more in good humor. No allusion was 
made to the past, but lemon pies were forev- 
er after banished from the young wife’s kitch- 
en. 7 had to retarn to other quarters to re- 
trench. 


The first year’s expenses exceeded Merivale’s 
Teceipts ; and to make up the deficiency, he was 
forced to sell out some stock which he held, aad 
which formed part of a httle capital that he 
had religiously resolved never to touch. By 
this time, he and his wife had talked over the 
Y more than once ; and now 
serious conversation on the 


lied 








yo 
they had again a 
subject. 
*‘Suppose we move into a smaller house,” 
said Ellen. 
“That would neverdo,”’ replied her husband. 
“With a physician every thing depends on ap- 
ces ; and 1] should lose all my best prac- 
tice if I was to take that method of retrenching. 
** Well—we won't have any parties this year, 
so there will be a saving there. And then, 
ou know, they all say the first year of married 
lite is the most expersive.”” 
The second year, however, as costly 
as the first, for after the birth of a lovely little 
daughter, it was found necessary to keep an- 


But af- | 


other servant, a half-grown girl who might at- 
tend the baby and help in sewing. Then the 
other servant refused to wash for this i 

family, and the washing had to be put out; 80 
that, at the end of the year, notwi ing 
they gave no parties, the expenses of the 
young married couple were found to be as great 
as during the preceding year. It is true, Meri- 
vale’s business had increased, but not sufficient- 
ly to make up the deficiency, and then he had 
been forced to set up a gig. Accordingly it be- 
came necessary again to trench on his little 
capital. The third year, in spite of a hundred 
shifts resorted to her economy, proved more 
costly than either of the others ; so that, when, 
at its close Merivale cast up his accounts, he 
discovered that, since his marriage, he had sold 
out more than a thousand dollars worth of his 
stock, and owed besides several small bills, 
which he had managed to throw over into the 
fourth year. His income from his little capital, 
was now just one hundred dollars less than it 
had been when he was married. And so it 
wenton, year after year, until nearly every 
share of the stock had been sold out, for though 
Merivale’s business increased, so, too did his 
expenses. 

**My dear,’’ said Mrs. Merivale to her hus- 
bard one day, ‘Caroline is now six years old, 
and it is time she went to dancing school. | 
have been going to speak to you about it for 
several days.”’ 

‘But I really can’t afford it, Mrs: Merivale,”’ 
said her husband. 

**You wouldo’t have Caroline to be the only 
one in her class at school who refuses to take 
lessons. All the rest have Roa and Mons. 
Deschamps is very reasonable.’’ 

‘But I don’t know where the money is to 
come from.”’ 

**We must try to save it off of something 
else then. It would never do for your daughter 
—a physician’s child—to refuse, under the cir- 
cumstances ; every one would say immediately 
we were too poor. We must be respectable, 
and educate the poor dears decently. As it is 
the children are dressed rather shabbily ; but it 
can’t be helped.’’ 

“Have it your own way,” said Merivale, 
rising hastily: though he was really as sensi- 
tive to the world’s opinion as. his wife, only he 
took this way of venting his irritation at the 
narrowness of his income. 

As the children grew up new expenses were 
constantly presenting themselves, all of which 
Mrs. Merivale declared to be absolutely neces- 
sary; and, to confess the truth, her husband 
felt the force of her representations almost as 
much as she did herself. For Merivale, too, 
was proud; and to keep up appearances, he was 
willing to sacrifice almost any comfort. 

But why pursue the history of this family’s 
privations? To enter their parlors, orto eat at 
their table on gala days, you would think they 
had every thing their hearts could desire ; buta 
sight of their private chambers, or of their usual 
fare would have opened your eyes to the shifts 
to which they were put to keep up appearances. 
Too poor to live in the way they wished to, too 
prond to descend into a plainer style, they 
never spent a day that was not marked by some 
privation or meanness, which comfort ought to 
have repudiated or self-respect despised. And, 
at the end of several years, in spite of every 
effort, Merivale found himself without a cent of 
his capital left. 

The next year proved a very unfortunate one. 
[t was a season of great monetary distress, and 

Merivale found it impossible to make any col- 
lections. He had now no capital to fall back 
on; and money was nowhere to be borrowed. 
But his wife, who had become what is called a 
“very managing woman,’’ succeding in getting 
along, with the hope that the next year would 
prove more propitious. But the next year was 
even worse ; the grocer became clamorous ; the 
shoe-bill was now due a twelve month ; and the 
baker’s wife had said publicly that Dr. Merivale 
must be pushed for money, az he did not settle 
up punctually any longer, ‘‘and for her part— 
‘other people might do as they liked—she would 
| not trust him any longer.”’ 

Things were now really at a crisis. The 
husband and father knew not where to torn. 
Rumors were increasing every day. People 
said that there was some excuse if a merchant, 
in hard times, was a little slow in paying his 
bills, because, probably, he had male nothing 
in spite of every exertion ; but it was too bad if 
a doctor outran his income, when he had a com- 
| paratively certain annual income and got his 
money before anybody else. But Dr. Merivale’s 
family was very extravagant. 

Sach was the common gossip, and at length 
it reached his ears. But what could he do? 
He had now got considerably behind hand, and 
| there was no one to whom he could apply for a 

loan. But matters mean time were getting seri- 
| ous. An exeeution on his furniture was threat- 
jened. Atlength he bethought him of an unele; 
|a wealthy-old bachelor, who had always talked 
of making Merivale his heir, and who really 
}loved his nephew. A letter was accordingly 
| written, (for his relative resided in anothercity,) 











|in which a frank exposition was made of Meri- | 


'vale’s condition, with a statement ‘of what 
jamount would be required to relieve him from 
\diffieulty. In a few days Mr. Calcow arrived in 
}person. He came and took tea with Merivale 
| the very evening of his arrival, and then invited 
his nephew to accompany him to his hotel. 

‘Well, but how am I to know I shall everbe 
paid?’’ said the old merchant, after he had 
heard a detailed account of his nephew’s diffi- 
culties. ‘See what you ask of me. Here is a 
man deeply in debt, and spending every year 
more than he makes, with no property to give 
as security, who asks a loan. hat sort of a 
fool would you take me to be, if a third party 
sought to borrow money of me on such 
grounds ?”’ 

Merivale colored up and half rose from his 
chair. 

**Nay, nay—don’t be offended. You are the 
only child of my only sister, and I have always 
intended you for my heir. Butl wish you two 
see that this is no loan you ask, but a gilt.”’ 

‘*My practice may increase ; it is increasing 
every year. We will retrench——”’ 

‘Ah! that’s the most sensible word [’ve heard 
you speak to-night. 1 wonder you did not do it 
long ago.”’ 

Merivale saw his uncle really felt for him, in 
spite of his strange manner, so he frankly wold 
the many unavailing efforts that had been made 
to economize. 

**It was impossible we found,” he added des- 

ndingly. **We could not save the money and 

eep up appearances.’’ 

**Keep up appearances! Humbug, humbug! 
My dear nephew you have been wrong ail 
through this business. Let me ask you if you 
ever received a service from any of these many 
friends, to secure whose good word you put 
yourself to all these shifts, denied yourself so 
many solid comforts, and yet spent so much 
money '”’ 

Merivale was forced to confese he had not; 
moreover they had all been shy of him since his 
difficulties. 

‘Did it do your daughters any good to go to 
Mrs. Poole’s expensive school '”’ 

“Except that all the fashionables sent their 
children there.’’ 

**Ab! and I'll venture to say none of these 
fashionables have invited your daughters to 
their children’s parties since their difficulties.”’ 

Merivale was forced to confess they had not. 

‘Are not your daughters able to assist in the 
house ?”’ 

“Oh no—they never had time to learn. 
When they were not in school, they were taking 
music lessons at home or doing fancy work.” 

“Humph! And what use will either be to 
them? But how much could you have saved by 
cutting off these unnecessary accomplishments, 
to say nothing of the wages of at least one ser- 
vant that you could then have retrenched !”” 

Merivale mentioned the sum. 

**And suppose, when you began life, that you 
had moved into a house for two-thirds the rent 
of your present one, how much would that have 
saved annually, not only directly in the rent of 
your present one but indirectly in other expen- 


ses . ha) 

“Now, !ook here. I will calculate all these 
little matters together. We will add their in- 
terest, moreover, every year. There—you have 
been married twelve years, and if you had be- 


gun lite as you ought to, you would have been 








a beggar. And further, the interest of that 
sum, added to your cg would have sup- 
ported you handsomely in the style in which 
you now hve.” 

Merivale looked aghast! He had never seen 
so keen a calculation ; but there it was, in black 
and white. 


‘Now, my dear nephew, you see you have 


begun wrong, and floundered from bad to worse. 
The moment | heard you had moved into that 
big house, I saw how all would end; for! 


knew your means, and felt assured that, sooner 


or jater, you must come to me. You have held 
out longer than | thought you could. Now take 


my advice. 1 will pay your debts. Move into 
Ihave one in—street, just the 


a small house. 
thing. You shall have it rent free, and then 
your income will more than support you, espe- 
cially if you abandon Mrs. Poole’s fashionable 
academy, and bring your daughters up, like 
sensible girls, inte for good wives. Yet— 
mind—I{ don’t object to accomplishments in the 
abstract, any more than I object to living in fine 
houses—only those who can afford them, ought 


ee 


of fractions; and 1 always must propose my 
questions decidedly, or have them forgotten.” 

*““But—” said 1, but ] did not dare propound 
the question. 

She laughed and said, “Oh, 1 understand : 
you want to know why he is so obedient. It 
is a long story in all; but the conclusion of it 
was that after J had suffered neglect—seen my- 
self rivalled by an old black-board,”and my 
children requiring some interest from their fa- 
ther, I was obliged to come to an open rupture, 
and say that it should not be—that he never 
should do a sum in the house until he attended 
to a requests first.’’ 

**But how could you effect this? I inquired. 

‘*Easy enough,’’ she returned : ‘*! only seat- 
ed myself by him and rubbed out his figures and 
signs as fast as he could make them ; and we 
came to an ageement that he should do my bid- 
ding always, and I would leave him in quiet 
when possible.”’ 

‘*Why,” said I in astonishment, *‘] thought 
he loved you.”’ 

Love me!—he loves nothing but his pro- 


to aspire to them. Believe me, three-fourths of | blems ; and we came to the compromise from 


the difficulties of getting along, come from being 
proud as well as poor.”’ 
Merivale took his uncle’s advice and rigidly 
adhered to it, notwithstanding his wife, at first, 
prompted by her mother, was continually sug- 
gesting new expenses in order to be fashionable. 


‘The consequence was that he had lost none of 


his practice, gained the respect of all honest 
men, and is now rapidly attaining a competence. 
He often says there are more families than one 
imagines, who suffer daily privations because 
they are Poon AND PROUD. 








OUR SCHOOLMASTER. 
AND HOW HE CAME TO BE MARRIED. 

Every body knows the position of a country 
schoolmaster in New England, and that it is bat 
second to the minister, while at the same time 
he is considered a more marketable and comeat- 
able commodity. The minister is, almost ever, 
a married man ; and if he is not, he has failed 
in setting the most essential example before the 
rising generation of his congregation. But a 
married schoolmaster is proof positive that the 
‘‘committee’’ have consulted their own taste, 
instead of the grown-up girls of the district. 

But our schoolmaster was not a married man, 
and whether the fact that the head committee- 
man had three marriageable daughters, not 
pledged to vow constancy to any swain,had any 
thing to do with the selection is a question 
which has never been solved for public benefit. 
The schoolmaster had not been long among us 
before the old school house was filled to over- 
flowing. And it is a remarkable fact, that that 
winter there were more large girls in school 
than there had ever been before, or have been 
since. The importance of education seemed 
particularly appreciated by all who had hopes, 
or even wishes of becoming wives. And Uncle 
Bill, who was something of a wag, seriously 
declared that ‘‘grandma’am White,’’ who was 
‘the oldest inhabitant,’’ wanted to go to school 
too, if she could only get a place to board near 
the school house. In truth the schoolmaster 
was a ‘*proper nice young man,’’ and somehow 
all the girls found out the same fact. Not a 
quilting, or party, was perfect without his pres- 
ence ; and the sample of good cooking, which 
came under his inspection, would have won the 
heart of any man, if as some of the ancients 
supposed, that article had any immediate con- 
nexion with the palate. Pies, puddings, cakes 
and tarts of all which the preparation was as- 
cribed to Sally, Polly, Betsy, or Margaret, which- 
soever the favorite daughter might be, who had 
the best chance to please the schoolmaster’s 
taste. Ifthe blind god, like flies, was to be 
trappea with sweets and molasses, he would have 
been caught in every house but one in the dis- 
trict. 

The schoolmaster remained impregnable to 
the assulis, both upon his heart and stomach. 
He never suspected the mines which were pre- 
paring to explode in every direction. The girls 
began to think that surely be "as engaged; and 
that is almost as bad as being a married man. 
But they were mistaken. His heart was free 
and unfettered. And what they lack was a 
quick discernment of this weak side. Every 
person is assailable, and the whole tact of the af- 
fairs is to discover and honor their weak points 
of peculiar whim. But the girls were all at 
fault,—they smiled and pouted in vain; their 
mammas made cookies and sweetmeats for their 
credit without advancing their interests in the 
least ; and the schoolmaster’s eccentricity was 
so closely connected with his scholastic duties 
that it was not mistrusied, But his mind was 
the abstract of amethemetical problem. There 
was not a puzzle “tin Thomas’ Almanac,”’ but 
he could decipher ; and he never was happy or 
satisfied without fractional anxiety. But the 
girls were all so anxious about the dividend of 
his affections, that it never occurred to them 
that the square of his partiality could only be 
obtained by the addition of a slate pencil to their 
charms. At last one wiser, or with more tact 
than the rest, suspected the truth, and finding 
that the usual methods of captivation had failed, 

ddenly b d interested in all math- 
emetical puzzles, and often invited the master 
home with her to finish the ‘‘sums’’ and solve 
the problems which she had gathered together 
in a file of old almanacs as Jong as a century. 
He was at ease ; and without inquiring why, 
his feet would almost involuntarily tarn to where 
he was sure to find a cheerful fire, and bow! of 
apples, a slate and pencil ready for his amuse- 
ment. John Baker was elated with her strata- 
gem, and the result was al] she wished, and 
might have been anticipated. For make a man 
happy—show him that you sympathize with 
and understand his foible, and there must be 
strong reason why, if he does not reward you 
with his love, of what, in his estimation, is the 
same thing, the privilege of wearing his name. 

Jane did well; she caught the schoolmaster, 
and then had her life to learn that a mathemati- 
cal husband was even more tedious than a math- 
ematical lover. 

Some five years after, 1 paid them a visit at 
their own domicil. 1 found Jane with as ready 
tact as ever, and her husband puzzling over 
*Greenleaf’s last edition.” Three chubby 
children had been given them; and from the 
energetic manner in which the youngest used 
its lungs, I drew the conclusion that it inherited 
its mother’s activity, instead of its father’s love 
of silence and quiet. 

The schoulmaster with his usual dignity, 
bade me welcome, and began to solicit my opin- 
ion as to the probable merits of a book on geom- 
etry, which was to be published sometime. 
But Jane interrupted him with : 

‘John, the fire is minus, and you will par- 
ticularly oblige me to solve the problem of how 
many sticks of wood it would take io make a 
good one.”’ 

He mechanically turned to his black board ; 
but she again interrupted the train of his 
thoughts, with: 

**Please, husband, give us a practical illus- 
tration, and then by the warmth, we will prove 
its correctness.’’ 

Like an obedient husband he proceeded to 
comply with the request, and then returned to his 
favorite amusement. He was scarcely seated, 
before Jane again propounded a puzzle for his 
solution. 

“Husband,” said she, “supposing one dead 
chicken would make a comfortable meal for 
three, how long would it take to make two live 
chickens dead '”’ 

**Yes, yes, my dear,”’ he returned, ‘*but don’t 
interrupt me now, as Iam just finishing the 
equation of this problem, which never has been 
solved by any mathematician. If I can get it 
arranged correctly, the solation will be posi- 
tive.’ 

“But a hungry family and squalling children 
are problems which must be solved :” she 
returned laughing. 

He cast one look at his black-board of sad- 
dened sorrow, and, if 1 did not mistake, one of 
anger at his wife; but he was too well trained 
to dispate the command insinuated. 

I looked a puzzle, but I did not dare propound 
it; yet she was too well versed in the root of. 
the query not to understand it. 

**He is good and kind,’’ said she in explana- 
tion, *but he: loves a problem of figures and 
signs better than that of living. He never 
knows hunger ur cold while in his abstractions 





no other desire of his, but to save his darling 
signs and demonstrations. ‘‘And,’’ she con- 
tinued, energetically, ‘if you marry, marry any 
thing but a quiet man in love with abstractions, 
fractions, equations, roots, factors, binominals, 
and trinominals.’’ 





NIGHT ON THE NILE. 
BY THE COUNTESS HABN HAEN. 


The evenings on the Nile are the most beau- 
tiful that I ever have enjoyed. In the daytime 
the beautiful sun-rays, are so powerfully rever- 
berated from the water, the desert sands, and 
the chalky hills, thatone does not feel disposed 
to quit the cabin. But towards evening, you 
come out, recline for a ple of hours upon a 
broad sofa, and breathe light, bland, fresh air.— 
The sun sinks behind the dark-blue Libyan hills, 
while his beams fall upon Arabian summits as 
a prism, clothing them with the hues of flowers, 
butterflies and gems. Some of the hills look 
like great glowing roses, others, like chains of 
amethysts in a golden setting. The quiet wa- 
ter faithfully mirrors the beautiful vision, only 
as with a light gauzy veil breathed over it. ‘The 
perfumes of spring-tidg fill the atmosphere, 
fields of rape-seed, beans, lupines, vetches, and 
cotton trees lie around us all in bloom; acacia 
shrubs, interwoven with hiac and blue colored 
parasites, surround the water-wheels by which 
the field is irrigated, or flourish on the banks of 
the river. The balsamic, refreshing fragrance 
is like the breath of spring in our fields and 
woods, during the fairest season of the year. 
Wild doves are cradled upon the palm branches, 
or cooing and coquetting among the bushes.— 
Waterfow! sit in clusters upon the sand banks, 
here some marble white, there others raven 
black, chirping out their monotonous evening 
song, which they seem to have learned from the 
unifurm plashing of the river by which they 
dwell. Sometimes a large heron floats over the 
stream, and, now and then, the pelican, with 
heavy flapping wings, dives after a fish. When 
the sun is down and the evening glow is faded, 
another softer radiance arises in the south, to 
clothe the pale mountains again with rosy tints. 
Meanwhile the stars have arisen, Venus fairest 
of all, Orion ascends over the Arabian hills, 
then, later, arises Canopus, which you never 
see athome. We float downas if between two 
heavens. The silver flood of the Nile is a fir- 
mament full of softly shining tremulous stars, 
while those above, latge and steady, look out 
like angels’ eyes and have nothing of shat 
glimmering, as if they trembled with cold, 
which you see in your clear winternights. On 
the banks of the river life isstirring. Fires are 
burning in the villages, and the hearths are be- 
fore the doorways of the huts. Flocks of bleat- 
ing sheep and goats are driven homewards ; dogs 
barking, asses braying, and children shouting 
swell the concert. Meu are singing, keeping 
time with action as they fill their well buckets 
|from the Nile, and empty them into the troughs 
| whieh convey the water. Solitary songs from 
| these returning singly from the fields, loud con- 
versations and calls are heard far and wide.— 
The Arabs call to each other from boat to boat 
or across the river—I might almost say from 
village to village, so conversationa] are these 
people ; and always in a tone that sounds to me 
like a threatening cry. Ina lonely barge one is 
beating the time by striking the darabukah, the 
dull tones of which reminded me of the guitar. 
At last all is still, and coolness comes over the 
water. Then we return to drink tea in the 
cabin. 











When a violent earthquake occurs in any part 
of the world, especially beneath the sea, the ef- 
fect produced on the surface of the ocean is tru- 
ly curious. A mighty wave is created which 
rushes at a tremendous rate sometimes over a 
vast distance, and which does much damage to 
vessels in certain harbors, anc to towns situated 
on the sea shore. ‘The following account of 
one of these fearful waves will give the reader 
some idea of their velocity and power. It is 
from the pen of an officer in the British naval 
service : 

Prenomenon at St. Herena. In the year 
1821, ] was a Midshipman in His Majesty’s 
ship Vigo, guard ship at St. Helena, bearing 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Lambert, and com- 
manded by Capt. Thomas Brown, during the 
latter period of Napoleon's exile. 1 had charge 
of an excellent establishment on shore called the 
stockyard, for keeping a supply of fat cattle for 
the squadron after its arrival from the Cape, 
lank and Jean. My party of men always slept 
on board, landing the next morning at daylight. 
It was in the early part of May, a month ren- 
dered remarkable by the death of the Great 
Chieftain, which took place on the 5th day, that 
we were pulling in as usual the launch, with 
several working parties on board, but observing 
that the surf was too violent for the large boat 
filled with men to attempta landing, we tried to 
accomplish it by a few at a time in the jolly 
boat. A smal! number including myself, got on 
shore in this manner. Shortly after I was en- 

aged in conversation with an officer of the 

on. Company’s ship Ganges, surrounded by 
native women, some children, and Lascars, 
when I felt myself forcibly pulled by the arm, 
and heard a person exclaim, ‘‘ Look at the hori- 
zon, run, save yourself, we shal! al! be lost!’’ 
I did look, and the sight I shall never cease to 
remember, it was so frightfally grand. On the 
horizon, from the north-west, appeared an im- 
mense undulation, or swell, resembling a bank 
of water rolling majestically in, directly in the 
wind’s eye. Whether it was my anxiety for 
the boats, or that astonishment had paralyzed 
me, I cannot tell, but I felt ziveted to the spot 
alone, and before 1 could attempt to save my- 
selt, as others did, by climbing the rocks, I was 
whirled along with the rapidity of lightning in 
the midst of this dark wave. 

Almost in an instant I experienced a violent 
shock which stunned me for afew moments; 
on recovering the perfect use of my senses, | 
found myself in the armorer’s cave, with the 
forge lying across my thigh. ‘To this cireum- 
stance I must draw attention, as, by its weight 
keeping me form going into the sea as the wa- 
ter receded, and from being dashed against the 
rocks, to it lowe my preservation. Near me 
were lying two Lasears, one was split up the 
middie, the other’s skull was beat to pieces— 
both were dead. Fearing a return of the surf, 
as the sea usually rons in quickly twice, and 
then comes with redoubled violence, | made the 
best use of my lungs; the carpenter fortunately 
heard my cries and rescued me. My clothes 
were torn to shreds ; my ears, eyes, and nose 
filled with ashes and blood ; but with the ex- 
ception of a few contusions, and lacerated 
hands, 1 was otherwise unhurt. One woman 
was drowned, and several men and children 
were picked up by the boats. The first swell 
that I have mentioned was the prelude toa gi- 
gantic surf, which lasted three days. This phe- 
nomenon (as nothing like it had ever taken 
place in the memory of the oldest inhabitants) 
was attributed to an earthquake. We had only 
telegraphic communication with the ship while 
it lasted. The fortifications were much injured 
in front of St. James Town ; huge rocks were 
torn up and tossed into our little bathing place 
to the left of the landing ; the guard-house was 
abandoned, the sea reaching the upper windows; 
the ships rode with sails aback to keep them 








astern of their achors; and, while it lasted, tv 
see the mass of water burst upon the cliffs, as 
if to shake the island from its foundation, was 
the grandest sight | ever beheld. ‘There may be 
some who would connect svch singular occur- 
rence with the last days of the expiring Emper- 
or. Croly, if] recollect right, in his finely 
Written history of George the Fourth, speaks 
of his soul taking its flight amidst the noise of 
the tempest and roar ot the surf, comparing It 
to the crash of a battle and armies meeting. 


SE 


INHUMAN MURDER—F ive PERSONS BUTCHERED 
IN COLD BLOOD—THE MURDERERS ARRESTED. 
Beverly Adcock, in company with his wife, 
mother, two small children, and two negro boys, 
were moving from Pontococ, Mississippi, either 
to Missouri or Illinois, where a brother of Ad- 
cock resides. A of the name of A. J. 
McCannon, from Columb , Mies., fell in com- 
pany with them and travelled with them some 
days, until the 15th inst., when, as the elder of 
the negroes says, he murdered Adcock, his wife 
and mother, with an axe, while asleep. He 
then with a knife deliberately cut the throats of 
the two children, a boy and girl. 
the two most valuable horses, the two negroes, 
money and other articles of the murdered fami- 
ly, and left, threatening to murder the negroes 
ifthey divulged the secret. Their bodies lay 
undiscovered unti] Tuesday morning, and when 
found the bodies of two of the individuals were 
considerably eaten and torn by the hogs. A 
company of some six or eight gentlemen, of 
Jackson, Tenn., immediately started in pursuit. 
Before overtaking him, however, he had been 
apprehended by some gentlemen of Spring 
Creek, in company with the stage passengers, 
about sixteen miles northeast of Jackson. Af- 
ter he was apprehended, blood was found upon 
his knife and pantaloons, which, the negro stat- 
ed, he had frequently attempted to wash off, but 
could not. All the circumstances, in fact, are 
so strong that there is no doubt left upon the 
mind * the community but that he is the guilty 
wretch. . 











Incenprary Fires at New Bunswick, N. J. 
The central part of New Brunswick was visited 
with a destructive fire on the night of the 26th 
inst., commencing upon the premises of J. Hat- 
field, merchant, destroying his large store-house, 
containing some $2000 worth of produce, to- 
gether with the entire stock of Jumber in the 
spacious yard of Ross & Rolf, and some outer 
buildings of J.C. Griggs. ‘The fire is doubt- 
less the work of an incendiary, as was that of 
Monday night, which destroyed the house and 
store of W. Griggs, adjoining the premises. 

The consternation immediately after the out- 
break was truly awful. Hatfield’s storehouse 
was known to contain three kegs of powder, 
and the firemen and citizens deemed it impru- 
dent to make a vigorous attack until after the 
explosion. This most fortunately soon took 
place without the Joss of life. 

The store of J. & D. Bishop, containing a 
large quantity of powder, created the most anx- 
ious solicitude. The powder was however 
safely conveyed down the basin by the schooner 
Robert Rancy, Capt. Campbell, who deserves 
great praise for his manly conduct. This is the 
third fire in a week, all commencing in outer 
buildings. Incendiaries are prowling among 
us; Mr. Hatfield’s Joss is considerable, with a 
trifling inscrance. Ross & Rolf’s loss about 
$4500; the insurance effected the day previous 
is $300 in the New Brunswick office. : 
Tribune's correspondent. 





Tue Missine Instatments. . The Journal of 


He then took . 


BANK NOTE TABLE 


Counterfeit $3 bills on many of , 
Banks are ia circulation—Perkins’ ~s = Eglng 


DPeplaie, 
MAINE, ‘ 


Agriculwural, at Brewer, Me... . 

Bangor, Commercial, ut Bangor. ee 
Bangor Bank, at Bangor... . .. Worthie PECL diy 
Bath Bank, at Bath... ... closed  worth\ 4 
Castine Bank, at Castine. .broke ti 


“py ’ Worthles 
Citizens’ Bank at Augusta,.., . : <j 
Calais, at Calais... ap eA hts cs en 
City Bank, at_Portland...... Ta lo ; 
Damariscotta Bank, Nobleboro,. worthless. 
Exchange, Portland,...charexp ny one 
Frankfort Bank, at Frankiort, ,, Worthles 
Globe Bank. at Bangor,....... worthiess, 
Georgia Lumber Co. a: i’orvand Worthless, 
Hallowelland Augusta........, worthless, 
Kennebec Bank, at Hallowell... worthless, 
Kennebunk, at Kennebunk . closed worthless 
Lafayette at Bangor,charexpired gy), 
Maine Bank, at Portland... , Sei, 0 
Mercantile. at Bangor......... Seccie # 
Oldtown, at Orono........... Worthless % 
Oxford Bank at Fryburg...... Fraud, 
assu uoddy,at Rastport.... wo a: 
cople’s Bank. at Bangor . closed a, 
Penobscot Bank, at Bangor... .. no bale, 
Portland, at Portland, ch. surrend redeemed 
Stillwater Canal, at Orono. broke worthless, 
Saco Bank......... redeemed. no sale ‘ 
St. Croix, at Calais........... Wa. ¥ 
Unien, at Brunswick, closing,. . . redeemed 4 
WashingtonCounty,at Calais... worthless. 
Westbrook , at Westbrook... .. es ae 


Waterville, at Waterville. .closed no sale, 
Wiscasset, at Wiscasset....... Worthless 
Winthrop ,at Winthrop...closed nosale | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Concord Bank, at Concord... . 


ee ua 
Claremont Bank, at Claremont, cb aia ten 
expired. it Sve 
Connecticut River Bank, Chai les- 
town, charterexpired........ redeemed, 
Exeter, at Exeter, ch. expired... redeened, 


Farmers’, at Amherst, ch. ex... redeemed 
Grafton Bank, Haverhill...closed 2.4 5 « 
Hillsborough Bank, Hillsborough worthless. 
New Hampshire, at Portsmouth, 

charter expired .......... redeemed, 
Portsmouth, at Portsmouth,ch ex redeemed. 
Strafford, at Dover,..ch.expired redeemed, 
Wolfborough Bank, Wolfborough worthless, 





Commerce has learned from Governor Sh : 
the following intelligence of the Mexican in- 
demnity money, by which it will be seen that 
though payment has been postponed, the money 
has not been lost :— 


Mr. Voss, our agent, had found it impossible 
to get the money at the treasury of the Capital, 
as the revenue was constantly anticipated for 
the army and the domestic creditors before 
reaching its central point. Mr. Voss therefore 
found it necessary to do as others did, and take 
drafts on the treasuries of the departments, 
which had just been arranged when Mr. Shan- 
non arrived. There was no doubt at the time, 
that the drafts would be speedily paid, as the 
design of the government was evidently fair. 
Mr. Voss receipted for these bills as payment, 
the Mexican minist d the payment, 
and Mr. Shannon sent home the announcement 
with his own endorsement. The drafts were 
handed to a large house in the city of Mexico 
for collection, but the revolution broke out soon 
after, and all the money was seized upon for the 
Army, and whoever could get it first, this is the 
only reason why the money was not received. 
As it is, the drafts are still in the hands of the 
agents of the United States, unsatisfied. The 
Mexican Government, however, instead of re- 
garding the money as paid, or themselves re- 
leased in any way by the transaction, count 
themselves doubly bound to pay, and will un- 
doubtedly pay these drafts, whatever may be 
done about subsequent instalments. 








Disrressinc Accipent—Cavution To Boys. 
Mrs. Forbes, wife of Mr. Abner Forbes, resid- 
ing at the corner of May and West Centre 
streets, was shockingly burned yesterday morn- 
ing in the following manner: She took upa pan, 
in which, as she supposed, was a quantity of 
charcoal, and threw a little of it on the fire, 
which did not ignite. She again tried the same 
experiment, holding the pan in her hands, when 
it flashed up and communicated with the con- 
tents in the pan, when the whole exploded, 
blowing it into her face and eyes, and burning 
her neck, shoulders and arms, in a dreadful 
manner. The coutents of the pan, it was after- 
wards found, was composed of one pound of 
powder, one of charcoal, and a portion of salt- 
petre, which was mixed by her son for the pur- 
pose of making serpents and fire-works to be 
used on the coming fourth of July. Mrs. 
Forbes is now as comfortable as could be ex- 
pected, thankful that she has escaped without 
the loss of her sight. [Transeript, Saturday. 





Tue Orv Corony Rattroap. The laying of 
the rails on the Old Colony road was commenc- 
ed on Wednesday last, in Kingston, a little 
west of the river, and is now progressing north- 
erly. The westerly abutment of the bridge over 
Jones River is completed, and the road graded 
up toit, with the exeeption of a short cut 
through the hill. The easterly abutment is ex- 
pected to be finished early next week, when a 
temporary bridge will be placed ever it for the 
purpose of carrying over the earth remaining to 
be excavated on the westside. The ship Mary 
Frances sailed from Cardiff on the 24th ult., 
and the bark Vernon on the 25th ult., loaded 
with iron, and their arrival may be expected in 
the course of ten days. The excavation for the 
foundation of the engine house in this town was 
commenced yesterday. ‘The ground was alsu 
staked out yesterday for the foundation of the 
new hotel, and we learn that the work is to be 
commenced next week. [Plymouth Memorial. 





Metancnoty Accipent. A most melan- 
choly and fatal accident ocearred at Squam 
Point on Thursday afternoon. Mr. Thomas 
Peach, of Squam, Mr. Thomas T. Hillard of 
Guilford, N. H., and Mr. Elias Haskell (col- 
ored) of Hamilton, were engaged in blasting 
rocks, when a premature explosion took place. 
Mr. Peach was instantly killed, and the other 
two were badly, but not dangerously, wounded, 
Ma. Peach's head was entirely severed froin his 
body and blown to some distance. He was 
about 47 years of age, and has left a widow 
and four children. [Gloucester Telegraph. 





New Mitt ar Satmon Fauts. A very large 
and beautful cotton mill, recently established at 
Salmon Falls in this state, says Hill’s New 
Hampshire Patriot, is situated in a delightful 
valley near the village of South Berwick, and 
about four miles from Dover and Great Falls. 
The neat village covers the side of the hill above 
the factory, and the summit of the elevation is 
crowned by the church. The proprietors are 
the same as at Lowell ; and the superintendent 
is from that place. We understand that four 
huadred girls will be employed, two huodred of 
whom have already engaged themselves. 


VERMONT. 
Agricultura! Bank, at Troy, ....  frand 
Bennington at Bennington.,..... worthless 
Commercial Bank Poultney,..... fra 
Essex, at Guildhall........... worthless 
Green Mountain Bank,........ fraud 
Jefferson Banking Company..... frand 
Orange County, Bank of, at Chel- 
ee” ee eres redeemed. 
St. Albans, Rank of........... ot 4:46 
Windsor, at Windsor......... a2 « « 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
American, at Boston, charsurrend redeemed, 
Amherst Bank, charsurrendered redeemed, 
Berkshire Bank, at Pittsfield... worthless. 
Charlestown, at Charlestown, ch. 
sur., redeemed at Suffolk... 
Chelsea, at Chelsea........... worthless. 
Commercial,at Boston, channulled redeemed, 
Commonwealth Bank at Boston. no sale. 
Cohaunet Bank, at ‘Taunton,.... abB“eu 
Duxbury Bank, char. surrendered redeemed 
Essex Bank,atSalem.... .... closed, 
E. Bridgewater, at E. Bridgewater 
char surrendered, redeemed. 
Farmers’ and Mec’s’, So. Adams worthless. 
Farmers’,at Belehertown....... worthless, 
Y. | Franklin, at Boston........... worthless, 
Fulton, or Wionisimmet Bank , at 
IIE ig sc ev docccedics worthless. 
Genera! Interest, Bank of, Salem, 
charter surrendered, redeemed. 
Hampshire, at Northampton.... worthless, 
Hancock, at Boston.ch. expired. worthless, 
Ipswich, at Ipswich,.ch. surrend. redeemed. 
ilby, at Boston............- worthless, 
Lafayette, at Boston........... worthless. 
Mendon, at Mendon... .. closed. 
Middlesex, at Cambridge,...... 0a 8B 
Middling Ioterest, Boston,failed 25 0 30 «* *« 
Nahant, at Lynn........-...- worthless. 
Newburyport, at Newburyport... worthless. 
Nerfolk, at Roxbury, ch. sur... no sale. 
Oriental, at Boston, charannulled worthless. 
Phenix Bank, at Charlestown... 45 4 50 * * 
Phoenix, at Nantucket........- worthless. 
Roxbury, at Roxbury,channulled worthless. 
Sutton, at Wilkinsonville....... worthless. 
South Bank, at Boston, ch. eur.. redeemed. 
Winthrop ,.Roxbury,charsurrend redeeemd. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Burrillville Bank......... failed worthless. 
Eagle, at Newport. ........-.. raud 
Farmers’ Exchange,atGloucester worthless. 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’, Paw- 

tucket worthless. 
Franklin Bank, Providence, .... fraud 
Mount Hope, at Bristol...closed redeemed. 
Providence County now Globe Bk, 


eee teem eee eee eee 





at Smithfield.............+. a. * * 
Pascoag Bank, at Pascoag village .. a 10 “ “ 
R.1.Agricultural Bank at yee ad 

CLOSING « ono ce nccvepeeoesccse ve Boats: 
Scituate Bank, Seituate. . , failed at «* 

CONNECTICUT. 
Bridge Manuf. Co......... fraud 
Derby Bank, at Derby.....failed worthlers. 
Eagle, at New Haven..... failed worthless. 
Housatonic R. R. Co. Bridgeport la... “ “ 
NEW YORK. 
New York Ofty............... pare «64° 
Old Safety Fund, good Banks .. ja jf “ 
New do do, red back...... uncertain. 
Bank of the United States and all 
reer ee a hae 
EXCHANGE. 
Drafts on New York... para 

eo 6 Albans... 6. da t 

— Philadelphia. para} 

« Baltimore. . . para 4 

00 SS TOGIGEE s des ja 1 
Spanish Doubloons..... ...... 15 004 .. 
RETO?” ahd wose dy 30 15 00 n 15 6 
Chad occas cpceec oo os a os dpe 
Dollars, Spanish... .. wheuse eee 

a ko ses par ..a.. §die 
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Tue Tanirr. The effects of the tariff on the 
planting interest of the South, were recently de 
monstrated in a manner as clear as mud, to the 
census taker of Hancock county. He called, 
officially, on one Mr. Boz——, when the fol- 
lowing colloquy ensued : 

“How em have you in the family, Mr. 
**Ten.”’ 

“You're a planter?’ ‘Yes.’ 

“How many moles and horses have yo! 
raised the past year?’? ‘*None.”’ 

**How many pounds of pork??? “None.” 

‘“‘How many bushels of corn, wheat, tY® 
&c.t’? **None.”’ 3 

‘How many pounds of cotton!” ‘None. 

“Why, Mr. , I’m apprehensive that 

you're not serious. Remember, I shall require 
your affidavit to this statement.”’ 
‘You can have my affidavid, sir, for wb! 
I've said isthe truth. The fact is, the tarf 
oppressed me so, that I couldn’t make 8°) 
thing.”’ [Sandersville Telescope. 


” 








Fintat Osepience. “How old are ye" 
said Major Kiplins to a dwarfish young ms0- 
*Twenty.”’ 

“I wonder you arn’t right down ashamed of 
being no bigger ; you look like a bey ten.” 
**All comes of being a dutiful child.” 
**How so!” 

“When I was ten, father put his hand on my 
head and said, ‘stop there!’ and he then rue 
away. I've never seen him since, and didot 
think it right in me fo go on growing without 
his leave !”’ 





‘Hallo, there, Tommy, my boy, what are yo" 
elimbing up that ladder for ?’’ : 
“To see how the thermometer is, dad.’ 
**How high is it, my son?” . 
“Jest above the third-story winders. Had’st 
no idea it was so warm.’’ 





A friend of ours says the Brooklyn Adver- 
tiser has a favorite bird which he bas taught © 
say, “Oh, oh, what bird am I ’’ and this inte™ 
rogatory is puta hundred times a day to ¢ 

passers by. A wag passing the other day, - 
hearing the question, examined the prattler - 
a time, then wrote and stuck upon the top of 
cage the following reply: “OIC UR AJ. 
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